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the points of difference between the extraordinary Christianity of the 
mystics and the common-sense Christianity represented by Bossuet. 

The last chapter (pp. 365-426), entitled " The Mystical Experience," 
would provide one who could not read the whole book with a partial sum- 
mary of the preceding analyses and generalizations, and with a discussion 
of several of the deeper problems of Christian mysticism ; to wit, By what 
psychological mechanism can these mystics identify their confused " intui- 
tions " with the conception of God set forth by the church ? What is the 
nature of the " mystical intuition " ? What is the nature of mystical 
passivity, and how does it contribute to the end sought by the mystic? 
How are we to account for the systematic progression of the several 
mystical states and for their outcome, described by the mystics as "the 
permanent and continuous union of God with man " ? 

The systematization of the mystical states is the point on which our 
author places the greatest emphasis. In the preface he had already 
declared that Catholic mysticism is " progressive and systematic." " It is 
this idea of a progress that must be placed in the foreground because it is 
the one least seen. Most psychologists have thought ecstasy to be the 
state characteristic of Christian mysticism, and that when not in ecstasy 
they found themselves in the condition common to all Christians. . . . But 
that shows a failure to understand the originality of the great Christian 
mystics; the intermittent and alternating ecstasy gives place to a contin- 
uous and homogeneous condition. The transformation of the personality 
achieved by them is accomplished only little by little, and takes them 
through a series of states of which the humblest is ecstasy." This con- 
tinuous and homogeneous condition of the Christian mystic who has 
reached his goal is contrasted with the antecedent stage (pp. 67-68) : 
"Whereas ecstasy [the experience characteristic of the earlier period] 
momentarily suppresses life . . . and absorbs the whole mind in the con- 
templation of the divine, immobilizing the body in catalepsy, paralysis, 
and contracture, here [in the final period] the mental and bodily powers 
are no longer suspended . . . the divine no longer destroys the conscious- 
ness of the self and of the world, but, on the contrary, it gives itself 
through them . . . the self is no longer anything else than divine activity." 

In agreement with the overwhelming majority of psychologists, Dela- 
croix believes that "the most sublime states of mysticism do not exceed 
the power of nature; religious genius suffices to explain its grandeur, as 
disease accounts for its weaknesses" (preface, p. xix). 

James H. Leuba. 

Bryn Mawb College. 

The Religious Teachers of Greece, being Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Beligion delivered at Aberdeen by James Adam. Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark. 1908. Pp. lv + 467. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the memoir of the author, 
from the pen of his learned widow, which is prefixed to the lectures. We 
gather there, in faithful detail, how Mr. Adam was the child of High- 
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land peasants, rising by dint of prizes and competitive examinations to 
be tutor at Emmanuel College; and how, all through his laborious life, 
he was upright, kindly, overworked, and typically academic. The only 
distractions he allowed himself from a grammatical study of the classics 
(since his love letters, full of Greek quotations, can hardly be called 
distractions) were to take walking-tours, and to play with his children. 
This unaffected picture of the devoted scholar prepares the reader for 
his work, explains its limitations, and adds a certain charm to its sim- 
plicity. For it is extraordinarily simple, in spite of the labor and learn- 
ing involved in preparing it. The plan of the lectures is to repeat the 
sayings, and expound the probable opinions, of Greek poets and phi- 
losophers, from Homer to Plato, in so far as these opinions may be 
assimilated to that type of religion to which the author and his audience 
are accustomed. There is no thought of first inquiring what religion 
essentially is, or what it ought to be; no effort to take an impartial view 
of its varieties; no attempt to fall imaginatively into even those par- 
ticular movements of the fancy which created Greek religion, or which 
transformed it. We are not expected to perceive that these movements 
expressed far more numerous ideal forces, and far richer passions, than 
those which the word religion now stands for at Aberdeen. With what 
naivete everything is measured by a provincial standard appears in the 
phraseology, no less than in the scheme, of the book. Thus we read on 
page 39, " Another not less unfavorable feature in Homer's conception of 
the Deity." On page 61, " There is no more religious import in the 
Homeric elysium than can be justly attributed to the epicurean heaven." 
On page 188, " Where, then, are we to look for Anaximander's uncreated 
Deity? ... It is probable, therefore, that Anaximander deified the 
' Infinite.' " A jewel of innocence is the following, on page 27 : " It is a 
trite but true saying that just as man, in the Old Testament, is made in 
the image of God, so God, in Homer, is made in the image of man." 
But the acme of denaturalization is reached when, more than once, the 
term "the infinite" is applied to the Platonic ideas, and the term "the 
finite " to the endless flux of phenomena. Here the vague rhetoric of 
contemporary pantheism is allowed actually to invert the correct lan- 
guage and the high sentiment of Plato. 

There are compensations, however, for not possessing imaginative 
sympathy with the point of view of the ancients, nor critical conscious- 
ness of one's own point of view. The student will find in Mr. Adam's 
pages a trustworthy collection of Notizen about the religious feelings of 
the Greeks. He will find a candid interpretation of particular texts, 
leaning to the safe, literal, conservative side, yet always keeping in view 
the latest hypotheses of editors and theses-mongers. He will also find, 
in some cases, an excellent sketch of a personage and his religious com- 
plexion. Socrates, on his private, loyal, non-philosophical side, where 
the extreme ideality of this thought gave way to the extreme homeliness 
of his piety, is naturally a sympathetic subject to Mr. Adam; and I do 
not remember to have read anywhere a more instructive and convincing 
presentation of the barefoot, obdurate, unflinching Socrates, conscious of 
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a divine mission, obedient to a mysterious voice, convinced that a man- 
loving Providence rules the course of nature, and that nothing evil can 
come to a good man, either in this world or in another. 

G. Santayana. 
Habvaed University. 

The Gospel of Pain. Thomas J. Hardy. London: George Bell & Sons. 
1908. 

This is one of the books which, by starting from a new place and not 
foretelling the goal, try to conduct us back into orthodoxy unawares. 
Mr. Hardy begins with a descriptive chapter on " The Present Unrest," 
which concludes with the modern and, I think, decadent question, 
" Whether life itself contains any indication that the struggle it involves 
is worth while." 

In the second chapter the author finds such an indication in the con- 
duct of heroic persons who suffer. In them the spiritual life triumphs, 
and if it triumphs, then the convictions in which it centers must be true. 
One of these convictions is immortality, another is God and the possibility 
of our union with him. We need this conviction in the present unrest. 
Apart from it " men have no proper joy, and only succeed in a dull 
acquiescence in duty or what they term 'fate,' or else in sating them- 
selves with pleasure till they suffer in their turn." 

In the third chapter, entitled " The Supreme Paradox," the words of 
Jesus in his humiliation are quoted, " Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world." This is the highest example of the triumph of the spiritual 
life. It is higher than that of Socrates because Socrates in his triumph 
did not reveal so much anguish. " Expressions which never broke the 
silence of a Socrates only reveal how much fiercer was the conflict of 
Jesus, and how much more complete and sublime his victory." 

In the fourth chapter, on " The Transforming Life," it is shown how 
much importance Jesus gave to material conditions and needs, in spite 
of his ideality. The indubitable fact is pointed out that marvelous 
transformations are wrought in whole families by a single member who 
becomes imbued with the spirit of Jesus. " They are lifted above poverty 
and suffering. They have their commonwealth in heaven. They have 
realized the great secret that heaven and blessedness lie within them." 
This is a short and wise chapter. 

In the fifth chapter, on "The Spiritual Idiom," it is stated that we 
should not let the logical difficulties, arising out of intellectual language, 
get in the way of our communion with God. It is further stated that we 
could hardly imagine a number of persons communing with God except 
upon a basis of petition. It is also stated that " prayer is the solution of 
the social problem." 

The sixth chapter is called "The Problem and the Conflict." The 
spiritual life gives rise to a "problem of evil," and that problem has to 
be discussed, but without very definite results. 

In the seventh chapter, called " The Guarantee of Triumph," we are 



